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As They View lt 


1 


THE GOOD NEWSPAPER MAN 


HE good newspaper man is the one who can be impersonal, who can withdraw 
himself from his own interests, from his own sympathies, and treat news solely 
on its merits, and by merits I do not mean alone how many more papers the circu- 
lation manager can sell, but what are the consequences of the publication of such 
news’ 








“The newspaper has a duty, not only to its readers, not only to the public weal, 
but to its own profession. Men and women who are graduating from the better 
schools of journalism today are imbued with a firm belief that in journalism there 
is a code of ethics as high, if not higher, than the code in the medical profession, 
the legal profession or the ministry. It is most imperative that the journalist ad- 
here to that code. 


“He has a responsibility far greater than that of the doctor, lawyer or minister 
because his field is much greater. The editor should be a man with a live con- 
science. He should be a man who looks beyond the cash register. He should be a 
man with ideals as high as the very heavens. ‘All the news that’s fit to print’ is all 
right as far as it goes; the editor should have enough moral fiber to know what is 
fit to print and what is not.”—Arthur Burrowes, news editor, the St. Joseph (Mo.) 


News-Press, in The American Press. 
wy 
THINGS THAT MATTER 


ETWEEN journalists as a body and their employers the relations have for many 

years been of a most cordial character. The employers have received in a 
courteous and reasonable spirit any representations which have been made to 
them, and more has been accomplished by negotiation than could possibly be 
achieved by a strike. The strike has no place in the armory of the journalist, al- 
though I know that there have been isolated cases in which it has been employed as 
a weapon in an attempt to secure the redress of grievances. 








“I want unity as a means of defence—not for the purpose of aggression—and I 
want it, too, because I think that through solidarity we shall be better able to 
promote and safeguard the interests of our members and enhance the dignity and 
traditions of our profession. 


“What more do I want? Well, I want to see journalism included amongst the 
registered professions, like law, medicine, chemistry, dentistry and architecture. I 
want the profession of journalism to be confined to people who have served an ap- 
prenticeship to it and passed certain qualifying tests or examinations. I want pro- 
prietors to cease from employing as special contributors persons who trade on their 
names and reputations and to whom journalism is merely a part-time occupation 
which brings them a measure of remuneration that is out of all proportion to the 
merit of their contributions.”—-By Frank Johnston in The Journal of the Institute 
of Journalists, England. 
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SHED THE HAIR SHIRTS! 


Sa 


So This Business Office Executive Admonishes Those 
Who “Babble” About the Need of a Better Journalism 


By NELSON P. POYNTER 


® 


Business Manager, The Washington Daily News 


HESE shining-eyed youths who 

babble about the need of better 

journalism ought to shed their 
hair shirts and take a postgraduate 
course in the business office. The 
spark of idealism in journalism is all 
too fine, but the boys who seek to re- 
vive it have missed their strongest 
sales argument—“It’s good business” 
to be decent, respectable, fair, clean 
and honest in the newspaper busi- 
ness. 

Most of these chaps, imbued with 
the ideal of bettering the Fourth Es- 
tate, have gone into the editorial side 
where they soon are tainted with the 
ancient prejudices against the busi- 
ness office. I am not for one minute 
in favor of the business office editing 
a newspaper. I do think that if 
the business office had more recruits 
from the editorial side and if the edi- 
torial side had more workers who 
had business-office experience many 
of the weaknesses and difficulties 
and much of the rottenness could 
be eliminated from the journalistic 
structure. We need less departmental 
specialization and empty speeches 
about “cooperation” and more mutual 
experience. Only by invading the 
business office can the reformers re- 
form it. 

An advertising man who has work- 
ed as a cub reporter knows the 
preciousness of editorial space. He 
will not make himself a nuisance 
asking for free publicity. Likewise, 
an editor who has had the least bit 


of advertising or circulation experi- 
ence will not go haywire on a fatuous 
editorial campaign that upholds no 
great principle but may be a source 
of enormous embarrassment to the 
circulation or advertising depart- 
ment. These “belly-aching,”’ empty 
editorial campaigns are usually the 
result of a lack of knowing the world 
as it is. A man who has worked in 








ELSON P. POYNTER, who 
N treats outspokenly of newspa- 

per idealism, ethics, prejudices 
and “good business” in the accom- 
panying article, has been in news- 
paper work in some capacity since 
he was 12 years old. His father, 
Paul P. Poynter, is publisher of the 
Times at St. Petersburg, Fla., and 
the Sullivan (Ind.) Times. 

Following an energetic career at 
Indiana University, where he was 
editor of The Daily Student and 
president of the Indiana chapter of 
Sigma Delta Chi, professional jour- 
nalistic fraternity, Nelson Poynter 
worked on the papers of his father, 
entered the weekly field in Clear- 
water, Fla.; did editorial work in 
Japan; became publishing execu- 
tive and editor of the Kokomo 
(Ind.) Dispatch and at one time 
worked on the editorial staff of the 
Washington Daily News. 

He rejoined the Scripps-Howard 
papers in 1930, doing advertising 
work with the Cleveland Press. He 
became advertising manager of the 
Washington Daily News in 1931 
and subsequently business manager. 








the 
best picture of a newspaper's audi- 
ence. 


the circulation department has 
Such experience is invaluable 
to a reporter or an editor. They 
learn that readers and advertisers are 
more canny than they expected, that 
you cannot fool very many readers 
even part of the time. Result—Clean- 
er, higher standards of writing be- 
cause “It’s good business.” 


ONG ago, the office of 

many a newspaper discovered it 
was good business to censor medical 
advertising, stock-promotion adver- 
tising, and exaggerated retail adver- 
tising. Yet at the speakeasy the 
boys from the editorial department 
will tell you that the only spark of 
idealism and fairness left in Ameri- 
can journalism lies among a_ few 
crusading writers. And at the same 
beer joint you will learn that these 
same men are underpaid and prosti- 
tuted by the business office. 

E. W. Scripps saved refereeing 
eternal arguments by laying down a 
definite line of demarcation between 
the business and editorial office on 
his papers early in his career. A 
Scripps-Howard editor has absolute 
freedom from interference from the 
business office. This fundamental 
policy of editorial freedom is one of 
the most powerful reasons for the 
success of Scripps-Howard newspa- 
pers. Frequently the policy will cost 
the business office revenue tempora- 
rily. At times it is difficult for the 
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business 
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business manager to see the wisdom 
of an editorial campaign that may be 
driving business out of the paper. 
But on the long haul this editorial 
freedom has proved to be good busi- 
ness. If it’s good business for the 
editorial department, then ultimately 
it will he good business for all de- 
partments. 

Some experience in the business 
office will chasten many a complacent 
editor. Show me a newspaper whose 
business office wants the editorial de- 
partment to loosen up on publicity or 
otherwise lower its standards and I 
will show you a newspaper that is 
failing as an editorial product. Show 
me a bright, interesting, readable 
newspaper which the business office 
can merchandise and I will show you 
a newspaper which does not have to 
sell its news columns. 


UT what of the romance which 
lures the cub with shining eyes 
to the editorial side? 

Romance comes from within. I 
have worked with foreign corre- 
spondents in the Far East who were 
bored utterly. Washington, mecca of 
the journalistic romanticists, is full 
of weary wiiters. If you don’t be- 
lieve it—read their stuff. 

What can the business office offer 
to romantic youth? 

I can hear a great cry going up 
from the Mercury-bitten younger 
members of the editorial staff. They 
shudder to think of the association. 

Well, I never have met an adver- 
tiser as dull as some cops and ball 
players whom I have _ interviewed, 
and there are a thousand such inter- 
views for every one with an am- 
bassador. 


DVERTISING, like a city desk, 

is a cross section of humanity. 
A good ad man, like a good editor, 
must be alert to change, must know 
people, and above all must like them. 
It takes a truly brilliant feature 
writer to produce a story that is as 
interesting to women as a grocery 
advertisement or a spring fashion 
announcement. 

Romance? There's plenty of it on 
the advertising side, plenty of it on 
the circulation side. 

Members of our circulation depart- 
ment had more thrills and reactions 
out of the recent Lindbergh story 
than the editorial department. The 
editorial department was handling it 
from a wire. The circulation depart- 
ment went out in the middle of the 
night and dug up our force of 900 
carrier boys to deliver the extra 
while the editorial department was 
producing it. The circulation de- 
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partment saw the reaction on every 
face as the story finally reached the 
hands of the reader. 


ET some of the smug idealists who 
are getting a little flabby on the 
editorial side spend a day with an ad 
man on his paper. 
Here is a little foreign merchant 











“Quotation Marks” 


From Scripps-Howard News 


HILE faith in your fel- 

low man is a beautifui 

thing, ordinary pru- 
dence is likewise proper, es- 
pecially on the part of those 
appointed to represent the 
people.—M. E. Foster, Hous- 
ton Press. 


HIS business of writing is 

important for every one 

of us in newspaper work. 
It doesn’t get anything like 
the attention it deserves. 
Most newspaper writers just 
sit down and write. They go 
as they please. Often what 
they write is lacking in clear- 
ness. It’s hard reading. Oc- 
casionally, it’s so jumbled it’s 
almost unintelligible. Why 
put such exactions on read- 
ers?—John D. Barry, San 
Francisco News. 


NEWSPAPER must 
A recognize that public in- 

terest is not confined 
merely to the heavy and the 
important, but that, since we 
are all human, we are inter- 
ested in little things as well 
as the big.—George B. Park- 
er. 




















just learning to advertise. He doesn’t 
know our language very well, so the 
ad man has written some copy for 
him in advance. The little shop 
keeper has a sense of merchandising. 
He is founding a dynasty of merchant 
princes, perhaps. He buys the ad 
without inquiring the price. 

“Yes, he knows I will not oversell 
him. I know just how much will be 
profitable to his small store. That 
little fellow has a son in Europe. I 
am trying to get him into the coun- 
try.” 

The next stop, a luxurious depart- 
ment store. The  proprietcr - still 
greets many customers by name at 
the door. “Our boss used to write 
his copy for him when he was a little 
fellow like Izzy whom we just left,” 
the ad man says. 

Upstairs in the advertising depart- 
ment, swords are crossed with a 
keen, swift-thinking sales-promotion 
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manager. Figures clash. The solic- 
itor evidently knows the merchandise 
of this store. But he fails. A grin is 
his goodby. “You have to be a 
good loser so you can always go 
back,” he explains. 


N agency where a shrewd space 

buyer lies in wait! The space 
buyer starts to browbeat the news- 
paper, but the salesman stops him 
short, and returns blow for blow— 
and gets a contract. No bloodshed! 

A woman advertising manager 
next. Temperament! Soothingly the 
salesman recommends, admires a 
frock. An item is selected. A sketch 
is ordered. Another ad! 

Then to the proprietor of a large 
specialty shop. His passion is music, 
and this, and only this, is the gossip. 

On to a little chain shirt shop 
where occasionally the salesman sells 
anad. The manager is a former pug. 
Now he is fat and sells shirts. What 
he says about the sport page would 
make that wise-cracking editor shud- 
der. 

A furniture account next. A big 
contract is on the fire. The manager 
offers an alluring contract if the of- 
fice will agree to rebate 10 per cent. 
“No one will ever know,” the man- 
ager points out. The salesman laughs, 
and says “No.” Yet he knows it 
would mean a raise of pay if he could 
crack the account. 

“Why not?” asks 
man. 

“It wouldn’t be good business,” re- 
plies the salesman who understands 
that he is talking to a practical, un- 
imaginative man. 

“I’m glad you didn’t spring that rot 
about ethics.” 


the furniture 


UST all in a day’s work in the ad- 
vertising department. Yes, it’s a 
cross section of humanity. It has 
thrills and disappointments in a day, 
a certain tangibility of achievement, 
a certain challenge to a man’s cour- 
age that’s hard to duplicate in a city 
room in a week. 
Fascination? Plenty of it! 
try it for a week. 
And “it’s good business”! 


Just 





GENE STONE (Temple ’29) is news 
editor of the West Philadelphia Times, a 
community weekly. On May 6, Stone 
supervised the second annual issue of 
that paper to be edited by the copy 
reading and community journalism 
classes of Temple University. 

* a fal 


HOMER L. ROBERTS (Oregon State 
23), manager of the Sacramento, Cal., 
bureau of the United Press, and Mrs. 
Roberts are parents of a daughter, 
Nancy Lenore, born April 23. 











| MADE THE RIGHT CHOICE 


@ Arter a Six-Year Test of His Convictions Anent @ 
@ The Weekly Field, This Newspaperman Stands Pat ®@ 


By HOUSTOUN WARING 


Editor, The Littleton (Colo.) Independent 


IX years ago, I was one of the 

few journalism students at the 

University of Colorado who had 
a desire to enter newspaper work in 
a small town. Every one else seemed 
to have his heart set on a metropol- 
itan job. 

I believed then, and I believe now, 
that I was right. 

As I see it, the primary urge among 
journalists is self-expression. We 
have certain ideas or social phi- 
losophies that we desire to see in 
print. If those ideas happen to be 
acceptable to big business, then 
metropolitan newspapering offers a 
happy livelihood, for in the main our 
big papers have the viewpoint of big 
business. Their policies naturally 
favor the status quo. The Scripps- 
Howard papers and a few others are 
the rare exception to this rule. 

The employe of a big city paper 
has too many restrictions for a zeal- 
ous or imaginative journalist. There 
is adventure, but little opportunity 
for exerting a constructive and lib- 
eral influence. 


N the other hand, the student 

who enters the weekly field is 
the captain of his soul. With $1,000 
he can make a down payment on his 
own paper. He can make his own 
policies, he can write what he wants. 
Of course, it isn’t wise to offend your 
advertisers or take jibes at politicians 
or lawyers who hand out valuable 
legal notices to publish, but there is 
no wealthy publisher to stop you 
from crusading if you feel the urge. 
You are pretty much free to develop 
your social philosophy and to try to 
mold your own little community. 

Those who remember “Main 
Street” and recall how Carol Kenni- 
cot came to Gopher Prairie with the 
intention of bringing culture and en- 
lightenment to the Minnesota village, 
will smile at my mention of changing 
a small town. 

Carol failed for two reasons. She 
was too ambitious to change the 
townspeople overnight and she did 
not have the aid of a newspaper with 
the educational opportunities it pre- 
sents. ; 


E have two fundamental goals 

in our operation of the Little- 

ton Independent. (1) We are trying 
to develop a liberal viewpoint among 
our readers so that they will not be 
shocked by modern proposals con- 
cerning religion, education, sex, fam- 


ily life, and scores of other topics of 
which the average “one hundred per 
cent American” is frightened. (2) 
The other goal is the gradual break- 
ing down of the military hero and the 
substitution of other types of heroes. 
All reporters since Homer have 
glorified warring men and, accord- 
ingly, have done more than their 
share to keep the. western world in 
conflict. The murderous and tortur- 
ing Alexander the Great used to 
carry along a de luxe edition of the 
“Tliad” on his predatory expeditions. 








HIS month The Quill pre- 
sents another “All-Ameri- 
can” editor, Houstoun War- 
ing, editor of The Littleton 
(Colo.) Independent, who was 
selected for the position of 
community service editor at 
left tackle on Prof. John H. 
Casey’s annual weekly news- 
paper eleven. 

Editor Waring attended 
the United States Naval 
Academy from 1919 to 1921. 
He lost his health and was 
sent to the Fort Lyon Naval 
Hospital in Colorado. This 
resulted in the Navy’s losing 
a future officer and journal- 


ism’s gaining an _ interested 
and active worker. 

From 1924 to 1926 he 
studied journalism at the 


University of Colorado and 
then, in the latter year, went 
to Littleton and the Inde- 
pendent. Since he has been 
there, the paper has twice won 
the A. A. Parkhurst Commu- 
nity Service Trophy for Colo- 
rado newspapers. This was 
followed by the naming of 
Editor Waring on the “All- 
American” eleven. 

He relates something of his 
experiences and his reflection 
upon them in the accompany- 
ing article. 





He liked to read the battle scenes, he 
said, because they inspired him with 
a thirst for glory and a love for war. 

THE Quit. has asked me to write 
about some of our community service 
activities. I consider our crusades 
for enlightenment and world peace 
of the greatest importance, but they 
must be carried on so subtly that not 
even a half dozen readers know our 
intentions. What attracts the public 
eye are community service activities 
of a stunt nature. 

For instance, this past winter we 
organized the first resident univer- 
sity class ever held in Littleton. We 
had psychology professors from the 
University of Denver come to our 
home one night a week throughout 
the winter months. Sitting in front 
of a cheerful fire, we had our classes. 


Some took the course for college 
credit, others for pleasure. 1 doubt 
if education had ever been served 


more palatably or proved of greater 
value. 


E are always doing things to 

entertain the boys and girls of 
the town. One of these stunts was 
the organization of a birthday club 
with 335 members. Each child came 
to the newspaper office on a certain 
night during the month on which his 
birthday fell. The children were 
shown the presses, linotype, and 
other machinery, and then they were 
escorted to a carefully selected movie. 


After the show, each one got his 
choice of a fountain drink and a 
birthday present. When our only 


movie ceased to exist, the club auto- 
matically disbanded after three suc- 
cessful years. Educational games and 
contests now keep the boys and girls 
periodically amused. 

One community service for which 
we received nothing but condemna- 
tion was the analyzing of the water 
in the swimming pond in the munic- 
ipal park. We sent a sample of the 
water to the state board of health 


and the state health officer closed the 
lake for swimming. An investigation 
showed outside toilets draining into 
the lake. 


(Continued on page 13) 





WRITE OFF THE DEPRESSION 


HE newspaperman who assures 

his fellows he intends to write 

for the magazines or produce the 
Great American Novel someday—the 
accomplishment is nearly always 
post-dated—calls for a standard smile 
among veterans of the profession. 
His intent is laudable. His lack of 
action lamentable. His number is 
legion. His opportunity is  ever- 
present. 

The reporter or editor who has at- 
tacked seriously the problems of 
writing for the so-called pulp paper 
or all-fiction magazines is to some 
extent writing his own salary. Limi- 
tations are fixed according to the in- 
dividual’s ability, energy and ambi- 
tion. Newspapermen who receive 
from one to three thousand dollars 
annually for their magazine writing 
are numerous. Some _ do better, 
many not so well. 

There are numerous magazines in 
need of material that most competent 
newspapermen are in a position to 


supply; magazines not particularly 
difficult to “make.” But it is sur- 
prising how few newsmen offer 


manuscripts in these markets. They 
offer fine opportunities for reporters 
who have experienced pay slashes, or 
unemployment. Without endeavor- 
ing to cover the entire field I will 
outline a number of these possi- 
bilities. 


EVERAL magazines specialize in 
the publication of true stories of 
crimes, and have difficulty in secur- 
ing enough satisfactory stories. These 
magazines prefer solved cases dealing 


with swindles, banditry, gangsters, 
blackmail, kidnapping, extortion, 
murder—nearly all forms of crime. 


Although murder mysteries predomi- 
nate, other cases are decidedly wel- 
come. 

Many of these stories are written in 
the third person but the editors pre- 
fer that the newspaperman secure the 
permission of some police officer or 
other official to use his name as the 
author. The reporter then “ghosts” 
the story for the officer. Good photo- 
graphs of the scenes, characters and 
clues involved in the case are always 
required. 


N a recent article in Writer’s Digest 
on the writing of true crime stories, 
I ventured to advise: 
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By DOUGLAS LURTON 





TRYING TO HELP 


N this and other recent ar- 
ticles, The Quill has en- 
deavored to show ways in 
which journalism-school grad- 
uates, experienced newspa- 
permen and others have 
found or may find ways of 
bucking adverse times. 

From the experiences of 
those writing the articles, 
readers of the magazine may 
obtain pointers which will be 
of use to themselves. 

Newspapermen, magazine 
men, press-association men, 
free lances and others who 
have found jobs or who have 
supported themselves wholly 
or partially by free-lancing or 
other journalistic chores in 
these times are invited to 
share their experiences with 
other readers of The Quill. 

No payment will be made 
for such articles but they will 
be welcome and may help 
some one out of a hole. 











“In writing your story do not for- 
get for a moment the necessity of 
maintaining the suspense to the last 
possible moment. Don’t name the 
villain as such in the opening para- 
graphs. Generally it is well to open 
with a dramatized account of the 
commission of the crime, or more 
often, its discovery, and the calling 
of your officer. 

“He studies the crime, considering 
it from all angles, picking up a thread 
here and a clue there and analyzing 
it. He considers various possible 
suspects, but even if he has a definite 
idea of the criminal at the outset 
your story should veil that suspect, 
introducing him simply as a source 
of information or in some way that 
doesn’t mark him too clearly as the 
wanted man. 

“The hunt is on. The story tells 
of the clue following, the false leads, 
the blind trails, carries the suspense 
as best possible until the capture and 
the confronting of the crook with the 
evidence, followed by his confession 
or trial and conviction. The story is 
done when the criminal is captured 
and should be wound up speedily un- 


less there is a subsequent jail break 
or trial sensation to sustain further 
interest.” 


UCH stories should not be dry re- 

views but dramatized stories, 
roughly following the lines of the fic- 
tion short story or novel dealing with 
mystery. It is always advisable to 
prepare a brief outline of the essen- 
tials of the case and query the editor 
of the magazine before writing the 
story. This avoids duplication. 

The primary markets in this field 
are True Detective Mysteries, and 
Master Detective, 1926 Broadway, 
New York; Startling Detective Ad- 
ventures, 529 South Seventh Street. 
Minneapolis, and Real Detective 
Tales, 1050 N. La Salle Street, Chi- 
cago. Other magazines which use 
some true crime cases include De- 
tective Story, Complete Detective 
Novel, Illustrated Detective, Detec- 
tive Book and Gun Molls. 

Reporters are particularly well 
qualified to write for these maga- 
zines, most of which are published by 
firms issuing several other “books” 
in other fields. The editorial gates 
may be opened via the true crime 
route so that the reporter gradually 
enters a broader field—fiction writ- 
ing. The really adroit reporter will 
write a fact crime story and sell it in 
one market; make a fiction story of it 
and sell it to another market. 


ANY reporters and free lances 

augment their incomes and train 
themselves for a broader field of en- 
deavor by writing for the the scien- 
tific or mechanical magazines where 
the literary requirements are light 
and the idea requirements strong. 
Examination of any of the magazines 
in this class will prompt almost any 
alert news writer to submit material 
that is available to him. 

The markets in this class are nu- 
merous, including Practical Me- 
chanics, Modern Mechanics and In- 
ventions, Mechanical Package Maga- 
zine, Everyday Science and Me- 
chanics, Popular Mechanics, Popular 
Science Monthly, Illustrated Me- 
chanics, Inventive Age and Patent 
Market, etc. 

First-class newspapermen can eas- 
ily adapt themselves to the style of 
writing required in the true crime 
story and popular mechanics classi- 
fications. There are, however, a num- 
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ber of other fields open to reporters 
according to their backgrounds. 

In a general way it is advisable 
that the reporter concentrate on 
something with which he is familiar 
while breaking into the magazines 
and what reporter isn’t familiar with 
love? There are numerous pulp pa- 
per magazines publishing the work of 
beginning fictioneers. And in case 
the Young Man Going Somewhere 
scoffs at these lighter love magazines, 
it might be well to mention that 
many famous writers started in them. 
Too, there are a number of men and 
women who have succeeded in plac- 
ing their work in some of the great- 
est magazines of the day who fre- 
quently contribute to these lesser 
magazines. 


MONG the love story magazines 
that are a rung in the ladder 
reaching toward higher things are 
Love Story, Love Romances, All 
Story, Sweetheart Stories, Thrilling 
Love Stories, Love Mirror, and Com- 
plete Love Novel. These “books” are 
seldom interested in the sophisticated 
love yarn and it might be well to re- 
member that almost without excep- 
tion they publish stories of dreams 
come true. 
Sotto voce. Speak it not in Goth 
but there are newspapermen who 
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Pulp Paper Magazines Offer Financial Opportunities 
Which May Offset Newspaper Pay Cuts 


ed” in the Saturday Evening Post 
and other magazines of higher liter- 
ary requirements. This particular 
heavy-weight confesser has a wife— 
his first—and three children to whom 
he is devoted. His own life is unim- 
peachable but he could wring a tear 
from the eye with his tales of girls 
confessing their love difficulties. 


NE of the broadest pulp paper 

magazine fields and one that ap- 
peals strongly to newspapermen who 
actually possess writing ability is that 
of adventure. These magazines re- 
quire stories, well written, well plot- 
ted, accurate as to characterization 
and background; stories of red-blood- 
ed he-men of action engaged in pre- 
carious adventures. 

The leaders in this classification in- 
clude Adventure, Short Stories, and 
Blue Book. Even larger than this 
general adventure field, however, is 
the “western” market that requires 
stories of adventure in the West— 
chiefly the Southwest. And one not 
acquainted with these magazines be- 
cause of their economical form of 
publication may on occasion be sur- 
prised at the high calibre of writing 
they contain. 

The western magazines include 
All-Western, Cowboy Stories, Fron- 
tier Stories, Lariat Story, Northwest 


or Job Losses 
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Complete Novel, Wild West Weekly, 
and so on. 

One could go on indefinitely out- 
lining markets for general adventure 
and western stories among which 
these leaders may be mentioned in 
passing: Ace High, Action Novels, 
Action Stories, Argosy, Black Mask, 
Complete Novelettes, Complete 
Stories, Five Novels Monthly, and 
Top Notch. 


IRTUALLY all of the magazines 

mentioned pay one cent a word 
or better on acceptance; there are 
many of them which pay around two 
cents a word regularly and the better 
known writers in these fields are 
known to receive as high as ten cents 
a word which is more than is paid for 
much of the material in “slick paper” 
magazines. 

The listing of a number of these 
magazines is deliberate for the reason 
that to the writer’s knowledge many 
highly intelligent newspapermen are 
amazed to discover that there 
scores of the lesser magazines paying 
anywhere from one hundred to two 
or three hundred dollars for short 
stories and frequently paying more 
for their serials than first novels in 
board covers can draw. 

It is advisable for the beginner to 
work steadily on the short story be- 


are 





take thousands of dollars yearly from Stories, Outlaws of the West, Triple- fore attempting longer lengths. It is 
magazines printing first person love X Western, West, Western Rangers, particularly advisable for newspa- 
stories. The reporters salve their Western Story, Wild West Stories and permen to begin by endeavoring to 
consciences by sell to the true 
making their detective maga- 
stories “true to zines—or possible 
life” in writing the true love 


for this type of 
magazine which 


one even offering 
several thousands 
monthly as prize 
money. The lead- 
ing magazines in 
this field are True 
Confessions and 
True Story. There 
are others. 

I know one vet- 
eran newspaper 
man who weighs 
in at the type- 
writer at 300 
pounds who got 
his start in the 
magazine field by 
writing for True 
Confessions mag- 
azine. He devel- 
oped and “click- 


same paper. 


Daily Star. 





before it was over. 


His Way to an Editor's Chair 


pays good rates—- boar ee newspaper work, a year or more as a forest 
ranger in Arizona and then months of writing short stories 
and articles formed a part of the background Douglas E. Lurton 
took with him when he began editorial work with the Fawcett 
Publications five years ago. 
He left the University of North Dakota law school and work 
on the Grand Forks (N. D.) Herald to enlist. 
France, being discharged for disability incurred in line of duty 
Then came the life of a forest ranger. 
Returning to newspaper work, he became drama editor of the 
now defunct Minneapolis Daily News and later city editor of the 
Later he became night editor of the Morning Her- 
ald at Grand Forks and still later city editor of the Minneapolis 


Then he turned to fiction and since that time has turned out 
more than a hundred short stories, serials and articles. 
acted as associate editor of various Fawcett magazines from time he 
to time and at present supervises the editing of Battle Stories, 
Triple-X Western and Startling Detective Adventures. 
so acts as assistant to Jack Smalley, managing editor of the Faw- 
cett Publications. 


He did not get to 


magazines. The 
competition in 
these two fields is 
lightest and yet 
the rate of pay- 
ment is good and 
the demand is 
steady. It is a 
constant matter 
for wonder that so 
few newspaper- 
men try for the 
fat checks being 
sent out every 
month by the de- 
tective magazines. 

The beginner 
should realize that 
is just that 
And even though 
he is an excellent 
newspaper writer 


He has 


He al- 


(Continued on 
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COLLEGES IN THE NEWS 
EWSPAPERS are not making the most of the col- 
leges and universities as news sources, an interest- 
ing and challenging survey made recently by A. C. Marts, 
of Marts & Lundy, Inc., New York City, indicates. 

His report was based upon a study of 35,341 items of 
college news clipped from one month’s issues of 100 lead- 
ing metropolitan dailies chosen from all sections of the 
nation. The total space the clippings represented was 
6,709 yards. Of the 3,000 issues studied, there was not a 
one that did not contain at least two college items. 

The survey showed that the clippings fell into 14 gen- 
eral subjects or topics. The clippings therefore were dis- 
tributed to the 14 divisions and the total yardage of each 
was measured to determine the relative volumes in per- 
centages. 

Sports items proved to have been 39 per cent of the 
total and pictures, 24.20 per cent, the two making up a 
total of 63.2 per cent. General news, including student 
self-help stories, was 11.75 per cent of the total. Scho- 
lastic honors and awards, honorary degrees, etc., was 
5.40 per cent, and news of alumni, 4.75 per cent. 

Scientific and educational research papers and ad- 
dresses by faculty members represented but 2.75 per cent 
of the total, only slightly more than the space devoted to 
social activities on the campus, which was 2.60 per cent, 
or that devoted to scandal, auto accident, bootlegging, 
etc., which was 2.40 per cent. Obituary news totaled 
nearly as much, 2.20 per cent, and fraternity life, 2.00 
per cent. 

Granted, that these papers and addresses, as prepared, 
may be highly technical for the consumption of the aver- 
age newspaper reader. But they frequently represent 
research and experiments fraught with interest and sig- 
nificance. Their accurate and informative interpretation 
can and does provide the material for good page-one 
stories and feature material as well. 

Why, then, is this significant side of educational insti- 
tutions not stressed more in the news? 

Is it the fault of the news bureaus in the various in- 
stitutions? Do they fail to prepare and send out such 
information or do editors fail to print it? Is it because 
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scientists have come to distrust reporters and editors— 
fearing distortion, exaggeration or misstatement—and re- 
fuse to treat with them? 

Whatever the answer or explanation may be, it is to be 
hoped that the next such survey will show a marked in- 
crease in the space devoted in newspapers to the more 
serious side of the nation’s educational institutions. 





SPARE THE TEARS 


¢@ AVE for the fact that it meant the loss of jobs for 

some 350 persons, there was little to be regretted in 
the passing of the New York Graphic, most tabloid of the 
tabloids, unless it was that the passing did not occur 
sooner. 

Tabloid journalism, of the type represented by the 
Graphic, has left its searing mark on present-day news- 
paper work. Its methods and practices have brought 
censure and antagonism against the Fourth Estate in 
general. 

Other newspapers, traditionally decent and conserva- 
tive, have been swayed in their handling of news and 
art by the tabloids. Unwittingly or not, their own stand- 
ards and practices were modified somewhat by the com- 
petition they met. 

Since the Graphic has suspended with liabilities re- 
ported by Editor & Publisher to have been $3,132,521, 
editors who have striven to keep their columns as free as 
possible from the “love-nest” type of thing, have an add- 
ed reason for doing so. 

The passing of the Graphic has shown that journalism 
of the type of which it was an exponent does not pay in 
the long run. And, if it wasn’t “good business” for the 
Graphic why should it be “good business” for any other 
paper? 





COMPETITION BEGETS IMITATION 


NE of the most common faults of present-day news- 
papers, particularly competing dailies, is their 
proneness to imitation. 

If one does something new or different, the other must 
rise to the occasion. Even in their treatment of general 
news, this competition and imitation goes on. The city 
desk of one paper throws out a story for one reason or 
another. The opposition paper comes out carrying the 
story. Whereupon the first paper scurries around to get 
its version of the same story in the next edition. 

Reporters, unless they believe perchance they have a 
break or a scoop, usually telephone or write the same 
stories from the beats or runs. This is done for self- 
protection as much as anything. Each man knows that 
if the other’s paper uses some item his paper doesn’t have 
he may be asked for an explanation. And explanations 
are awkward. 

One paper starts a series of articles. The opposition 
paper starts a similar series of its own. One promotes an 
activity attracting a number of children. The other does 
likewise. 

The height of something or other was reached in one 
metropolitan city recently when two papers simultane- 
ously were carrying and exploiting different biographies 
of the same movie star. One paper called its offering the 
real biography, the other called its the most recent. 

Newspapers need city editors, managing editors and 
assistants who are able to reach and stand by their own 
convictions; who will select, edit and play stories as they 
believe best instead of because the opposition used them; 
who will edit their papers for their readers and them- 
selves instead of for the other newspapermen of the city, 
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Should the Weekly Take Sides? 


e Three lowa Publishers Tell Why They Avoided ® 
Making Stands in Municipal Ownership Fights 


WNERSHIP of public utility 

plants—whether it should 

be municipal or private—has 
been a sore subject in Iowa for a long 
time. My sentiments have been with 
the municipal ownership side since, 
years ago, I observed a situation in 
my home town in which one newspa- 
per was ardently pro-municipal-own- 
ership of the local electric plant and 
the other was as strongly pro-pri- 
vate-ownership. 

Whether the interest displayed by 
the papers was founded on opinion 
alone I am not prepared to say. I 
know the municipal ownership group 
had no money to support its cause. 
The other side had the money, but I 
cannot say whether this money was 
used to influence the press. 

My interest in the question led me 
to make an investigation of weekly 
newspapers in Iowa towns in which 
the question recently was under dis- 
cussion. I hoped to gather informa- 
tion indicating that pressure had 
been applied to publishers to per- 
suade them to print propaganda in 
their new or editorial columns. 

I studied the newspapers of four 
towns that were voting on the ques- 
tion, or were having controversies 
over it. I found that my search for 
influenced news was futile. The news 
columns of each paper contained only 
straight news stories about the situa- 


tion. I found that not one of the four — 


used a line of editorial matter for or 
against either side. Advertising used 
by each side was often bitter, how- 
ever. 


O I wrote to the publishers of the - 


papers asking their reasons for 
not attempting to argue on one side 
or the other. Three of the four re- 
plied. Their reasons for not entering 
the dispute differed greatly. 

In one town, the municipal owner- 
ship plan had been approved, and the 
papers I read told of attempts to ob- 
tain injunctions against building a 
power station. The paper used no 
editorials at any time, either favoring 
approval of the plan or opposing it. 

The editor of this paper said that 
the situation under which the plant 
was to be purchased was different 
from the old system of bond issues 


By HOWARD SOKOL 


which Iowans fear of experience. The 
pay-as-you-go system was to be 
used, involving no extra taxation. 
He stated it as his belief that most of 
his readers “ scan the head- 
lines, read part of the text, and then, 
when finished with the article, really 
do not understand it,” especially 
when it refers to town financial or- 
ganization. 

He added that, in spite of state- 
ments to the contrary, many persons 
clung to the idea that only taxation 
could pay for the plant. He said, “If 
a plant, at the present time, were to 
be built by a bond issue, I believe 
that you would notice more editorial 
comment on the part of the newspa- 
pers. A bond issue is a dangerous 
thing. . . .” His belief was that, 
while most newspapermen did be- 
lieve the municipal ownership system 
best, they felt they would help the 
cause by keeping their mouths shut 
in order to avoid clouding the issue. 
He apparently retained the opinion 
that the average reader is low in un- 
derstanding of the material he reads 
in newspapers. 


N the second town the campaign 
was conducted, as far as the news- 








NTERESTED personally in 

the manner in which week- 
ly newspapers were handling 
the question of municipal 
ownership of public utilities 
in their communities, How- 
ard Sokol, a student in the 
Department of Journalism at 
Iowa State College, conduct- 
ed a bit of research into the 
problem. 

He consented to present 
his findings in The Quill. 
Though his survey did not 
include many papers, his ar- 
ticle covers a new angle in 
the problems of the country- 
weekly editor. 

Mr. Sokol spent a year at 
Antioch College, Yellow 
Springs, O., before going to 
Iowa State where he will be 
a junior next fall. 





paper was concerned, through the 
advertising columns. Each side par- 
ticipated extensively, though the 
campaign was very gentlemanly and 
Statistics were the most forceful 
weapons used. The result was a vic- 
tory for the municipal ownership 
group. 

This publisher had come to the 
town about 17 months before the 
election. There had been three elec- 
tions prior to his coming, and local 
opinion was firmly lined up for or 
against the proposal. This fact acted 
as a deterrent to the publisher be- 
cause, considering his newness, he 
apparently did not wish to antagonize 
either group and lose his foothold. 

Nevertheless, he had additional 
reasons. He believed that “to dis- 
cuss the situation properly through 
editorials, one must gather his own 
statistics, not depending on those fur- 
nished by the Municipal Ownership 
League or the Public Utility Infor- 
mation Bureau.” He felt he could 
not take his stand on possibly prej- 
udiced evidence, and the expense of 
getting his own was prohibitive. 

He said, “Although an editor might 
have an opinion on the subject, still 
he can hardly express it in print 
without entering into the figures per- 
taining to the subject. If he uses data 
prepared by either agency, then his 
facts are open to challenge. If the 
printed data is not correct, the good 
will of the paper suffers.” 


HE third campaign was a violent 

one, characterized by much mud 
slinging by both sides, through ad- 
vertising. The arguments used were 
generally personal affronts to the 
leaders of the campaign, designed to 
insinuate untoward influences sur- 
rounding the interests of various per- 
sons in the fight. Statistics were used 
infrequently, usually giving away to 


-arguments that seemed puerile. 


It is interesting to observe that the 
second campaign was won by the 
municipal ownership group, when 
both sides used logic and facts to 
support their causes. In the last case 
the argument was not based on facts, 
and the public utility group won. 

(Continued on page 12) 
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» THE BOOK BEAT 


Conducted by Mrrcuett V. CHARNLEY 














Re: The London Times 


THE STORY OF “THE TIMES,” 
by William Dodgson Bowman. Lin- 
coln MacVeagh. The Dial Press. 
New York. 1932. $4.00. 


The Times of London long has stood 
for respectability, if not for vivacity 
in journalism. Its first issue ap- 
peared January 1, 1788, and from 
that time to this it has recounted the 
great events of history, politics, and 
social change. The French Revolu- 
tion was spot news to the Times, just 
as truly as were the Russian Revolu- 
tion and the World War. Lord 
Nelson, George Washington, and 
Napoleon were among the world’s 
great who stalked across its pages. 

Although there have been a num- 
ber of books about the men who made 
the Times, this is the first important 
attempt to present the story of the 
newspaper itself. To that extent it is 
a significant book. It is not as en- 
grossing a book as one might expect, 
all things considered, perhaps because 
it is too full of the minutia of British 
history to capture the interest of 
American readers. Nevertheless, it 
remains an important book and one 
that grows in interest as the reader 
gets into the late nineteenth century 
and continues to 1922, where the 
story ends. 

Possibly the most interesting and 
not the least important aspect of the 
story relates to the personalities of 
men who made the Times one of the 
world’s greatest newspapers. The 
early struggles of John Walter I, the 
paper’s founder, are recounted. He 
was persecuted under the very unjust 
libel laws of his time because he was 
determined to establish the political 
independence of the paper. The read- 
er meets John Walter Il, who became 
editor at 18, and made the Times the 
outstanding newspaper of the earlier 
nineteenth century. He did not de- 
pend upon political news and views 
alone to “carry” the paper, but sought 
the most capable and efficient staff 
possible and paid them generously. 

Edward Sterling, a great editorial 
writer, with the Times from 1812 to 
1843, gave the paper its name as “The 
Thunderer” by the dogmatic and 
authoritative tone of his pronounce- 
ments. Thomas Barnes and John 
Thadeus Delane were great editors. 
Delane, who became editor in 1841, as 


a young man, deserves credit for rais- 
ing the social standing of journalists 
for, as a Oxford graduate, he was the 
first of his profession to meet the 
great on terms of equality. He im- 
proved the paper’s news service and 
gave it new influence. It was under 
his editorship that the Times sent out 
William Howard Russell, first war 
correspondent, to the Crimean War, 
and commanded the services of Lau- 
rence Oliphant and Henri de Blowitz. 
These three men performed amazing 
feats of correspondence, and each one 
is celebrated in his own right. 

The latter part of the book intro- 
duces Thomas Chenery, scholarly edi- 
tor; Moberly Bell, business genius, 
who had to repair the fortunes of the 
paper beginning in 1890, fortunes 
seriously impaired when the Times 
permitted itself to publish forged let- 
ters reflecting upon Charles S. Par- 
nell, great Irish leader; and Wickham 
Steed, long correspondent and editor 
of the paper under Lord Northcliffe. 
There is less in the book than one 
might expect about Northcliffe’s man- 
agement of the paper, and there is 
some historically obsolete discussion 
of the origins of the World War. In 
general, however, the book is a valu- 
able contribution to any library of 
journalistic history —Robert W. Des- 
mond, Department of Journalism, 
University of Minnesota. 


They Knew O. Henry 


THE CALIPH OF BAGDAD, by 
Robert H. Davis and Arthur B. 
Maurice. D. Appleton & Company, 
New York. 1931. $3.50. 


The Davis and Maurice contribu- 
tion to O. Henry lore chiefly concerns 
his years in New York—the only 
period in his life when he turned to 
writing as a means of livelihood. 

Through their connections with 
newspapers and magazines the au- 
thors came to know Will Porter as 
intimately as any friends knew him; 
and from their own recollections, 
their notes and letters exchanged 
with him, the memories of others, and 
the files of publications they have 
gathered the material for a true, ac- 
curate, and charitably analytical 
biography. To supplement this they 
have drawn from previously written 
material enough about his early life 
in North Carolina, Texas, South 
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America, and the Ohio State Peni- 
tentiary to make a complete picture. 

They show him as a highly suc- 
cessful procrastinator, an accurate re- 
porter, an avid student of the dic- 
tionary, a man who saw the unusual 
in the ordinary, and a high-speed 
writer when he worked, in addition 
to being an excellent pistol shot and 
an accomplished drinker. 

Had O. Henry written an auto- 
biography he could scarcely have 
given a more fair and balanced 
analysis.—Steve McDonoucu. 








RANDOM NOTES 











DWARD L. BERNAYS, the “pub- 

lic relations counsel” who sold 
Henry Ford the Edison celebration in 
1929 and thereby put over one of the 
biggest publicity projects in history, 
is the editor of “An Outline of Ca- 
reers,” a new Doubleday, Doran book. 
To the book Roy W. Howard, genius 
of Scripps-Howard, contributes a 
chapter on journalism, which he de- 
scribes as a young man’s game; Ray 
Long, erstwhile editor of Hearst’s 
Cosmopolitan, writes on _ editing; 
Bernays himself on publicity; Stanley 
Resor, president of J. Walter Thomp- 
son, on advertising; Nelson Antrim 
Crawford on agriculture. ... El- 
lery Walter, whose winning personal- 
ity literally takes him around the 
world, now gives a waiting world 
the dope on Russia—‘Russia’s Deci- 
sive Year” (Putnam). . . A new 
textbook, “Reporting for Beginners” 
(Macmillan), by Curtis D. MacDou- 
gall, is just out. Review later. . 
“The Journal of Arnold Bennett” 
(Viking) will make you want to read 
every word the man ever wrote. It’s 
a condensation of Bennett’s diary, and 
it’s as fascinating reading as I expect 
to find. It has the beauty of Bennett 
writing, plus the human Bennett 
humor, plus the penetration of his 
comments on everything from Emma 
Eames to modernistic art. Few books 
are as readable, or as worth reading, as 
this one. . Now, if you're inter- 
ested, you may read about the love- 
life of Charlie Chapin. “The Con- 
stance Letters of Charles Chapin” 
(Simon and Schuster) consists of let- 
ters written by Chapin to “Con- 
stance,” and it’s “a turgid. polyglot of 
personal letters, opinions and some 
facts which would have been no great 
loss . . . had it never seen the light 
of printer’s ink,” according to one re- 
viewer. I haven’t read it, and don’t 
expect to. But don’t say I didn’t tell 
you about it.—M. V. C. 
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ONE MAD NIGHT! 


An Election Mix-up and a Disaster 
® Kept a Busy City Room in a Turmoil ° 


T was a night in 1916. A President 
had been elected, yet no one knew 
who the successful candidate was. 

I was working on the staff of the 

Boston Herald at the time. The 
Traveler had announced a_ trend 
toward the election of Hughes; an ex- 
tra had proclaimed the election as a 
fact. Our headlines were prepared 
and the usual information stuff from 
the morgue and party headquarters 
was set up. Each dispatch kept con- 
firming the former impression. 

Suddenly, along in the twilight— 

somebody stumbled upon the conclu- 
sion that the figures were all wrong, 
that Hughes was not elected. 


T was an electrifying discovery, for 
everything had gone in routine 
fashion as in the past. The AP fig- 
ures had been computed and the 
number of precincts from each state 
necessary to establish the electoral 
vote from that state were in and 
counted. The computations of so 
many electoral districts out of a cer- 
tain total of state districts seemingly 
had proved Hughes to be the winner. 


HINGS began to happen. Staff 
members were recalled. Heads 
were snatched off stories—feet and 
hands began to travel at a rapid pace. 
Morgue material was for the moment 
scrap-heaped. And through the 
clicking ran the rumor that Woodrow 
Wilson wasn’t defeated after all. 
Tired though most of us were, we felt 
like standing up for a cheer. The 
staff was Democratic, though the 
sheet itself was quite Republican. 
The errors which had “given” 
Hughes the election were mainly two. 
First, the AP figures were based in 
computation upon the electoral pro- 
portion of the preceding presidential 
election. It was too late to recall 
early evening editions when some one 
realized that in the preceding elec- 
tion, 1912, there had been three candi- 
dates and not two, and that the pro- 
portion of winning precincts in that 
year did not hold for 1916. The other 
major error was in not taking into ac- 
count the huge increase in population 
in the far western and Pacific Coast 


By ERIC P. KELLY 








ROM time to time, The 

Quill has been presenting 
yarns from newspaper men in 
all parts of the country. Here 
is another one: 

Eric P. Kelly, the narrator, 
is professor of journalism at 
Dartmouth College. He has 
been a member of the staffs 
of the Springfield Union; the 
Boston Herald; the Hunter- 
don Gazette; the Westfield 
Times and the Boston Tran- 
script. He has written three 
books, a number of short 
stories and also articles. 

No payment is made for 
the “yarns.” The Editor is 
glad to receive them, how- 
ever, and to pass them on to 
the readers of the magazine. 








states, California, for example, and 
the effect which this had in upsetting 
the electoral balance of more than 50 
years. 

The change in front was exciting. 
It was a bit thrilling, even, for every- 
one except editors and make-up men. 
They bore the brunt of the change. 


HEN, as if we already did not have 
work, trouble and _ excitement 
enough, something else happened! 
A trolley car loaded with passen- 
gers coming from South Boston into 


the city across the Fort Point Chan- 
nel, plunged through an open draw 
and sank to the bottom of the chan- 
nel. There were some 35 people 
drowned, as I remember it. 

Reporters, camera men, and a 
sketch artist were rushed to the scene. 
With the first posting of the bulletin 
the city was in an uproar. Identifica- 
tion of victims took hours, the only 
method of making the identification 
being through the work of divers who 
brought up the bodies one by one. 

The crowds about the bulletin 
boards were no less mad than the 
people within the offices. The news 
of the accident had spread like wild- 
fire, 


EPORTERS who had been assign- 

ed to take election figures from 
telephones found themselves, chilled 
through, watching divers descending 
into the channel and emerging with 
bodies. 

As a story, the tragedy took rank 
with the election. Most of the morn- 
ing papers split the front page in two, 
some using the accident on the right 
and some on the left of the paper. 

I finished my tasks by rewriting the 
complete police list of the dead. As I 
came out into the gray dawn of Tre- 
mont street, I saw upon the bulletin 
board: “Election in doubt; result may 
hinge on California.” 

But it wasn’t the election or the 
tragedy that interested me. I wanted 
sleep after such a night—and I got it. 





Write Off the Depression 


(Continued from page 7) 


there are certain tricks that he 
must learn to succeed with the pulp 
paper magazines. He should read 
regularly from cover to cover, the 
magazine to which he wants to sell. 
And it is advisable that he subscribe 
to one of several monthly magazines 
devoted to the writing profession. 


VERYONE in the country is writ- 
ing for the magazines—except the 
newspapermen who are going to get 
down to it—next year, after the de- 
pression is over, or when they get 


that spare room for a studio, or use 
any other alibi. 

But the fact remains that the news- 
papers are the logical training field. 
And the writers whose stories and 
articles are going to be features in 
the great national magazines this 
year, next year, and particularly ten 
years from now are going to be re- 
cruited from among those newspa- 
permen who settle down immediately 
to relieve their individual depres- 
sions by writing for the magazines 
instead of dreaming about it. 

11 
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ES, this of THe Qu. is 
somewhat reduced in volume as 
compared to previous ones. 

There is a reason, and, believing 
that you are interested and entitled 
to an explanation, also that a close 
relationship should exist between an 
editor and his readers, I am going to 
give it to you. 

To begin with, as most readers of 
the magazine know, THE QuILL is 
owned and published by Sigma 
Delta Chi, professional journalistic 
fraternity, as a professional magazine 
of opinion and discussion. There is 
nothing of the usual fraternity maga- 
zine about it. That policy was 
adopted in the belief that it would 
best serve members of the fraternity 
and the advancing of the organiza- 
tion’s aims for better journalism. 

As a result, THe Quit is being 
widely read by newspapermen and 
others who are not members of the 
fraternity. It is being quoted exten- 
sively and is being used for source 
and reference purposes in schools 
and departments of journalism. 

Despite the depression, the frater- 
nity has continued to operate its 
personnel bureau and national head- 
quarters, to continue its research and 
scholarship programs and other ac- 
tivities and to publish the magazine. 
But Sigma Delta Chi, along with 
other business and professional or- 
ganizations, has found it necessary to 
adopt certain economies. Among the 
economies adopted was a reduction 
of four pages in each issue of the 
magazine. 

This step was not taken without 
regret. Tue Quit will be restored 
to its normal size as soon as condi- 
tions permit. Meanwhile, we of the 
staff will endeavor to overcome the 
decrease in contents by making each 
issue even more interesting than 
those of the past. 

A campaign among members of the 
fraternity for the annual alumni dues 
of $1 is being made under the leader- 
ship of Franklin M. Reck, past presi- 
dent of Sigma Delta Chi. Much de- 
pends on the outcome of the cam- 
paign. May I suggest to those read- 
ers of THe Quitt who are members 
of the fraternity that their payment 
of the alumni dues signifies their ap- 
proval of and confidence and interest 
in the activities and aims of the fra- 
ternity, including the publishing of 
Tue QUILL. 


issue 





kind to the Editor these last 
few weeks. Their letters have been 
interesting and many of them carried 
words of commendation. 

Charles Dillon, engaged in the spe- 
cial-publications field in San Fran- 
cisco, wrote, in part: “I wish to com- 
pliment you and your staff for the 
exceptionally interesting and valu- 
able issue of THe Qumu for June. 
While every issue has been a genuine 
delight, but particularly since the 
typographical change, this June issue 
was by far the best I have seen for a 
long time. I read literally every 
word of it.” 

Robert C. Looney, of the Roswell 
(N. M.) Morning Dispatch, observed: 
“I enjoy THE QumLL more than any 
other reading material I can get my 
hands on any and every month.” 
From Kenneth G. Patrick, of the 
news bureau of the General Electric 
Company at Schenectady, N. Y., came 
a letter which read in part: “This is 
just a hurried line to tell you how 
much I have appreciated THe QuiILL 
during the last couple years. It has 
been a constant source of enjoyment, 
not only for me but for the whole 
office here, which is made up for the 
most part of one-time newspaper- 


” 


men. 


poe readers have been very 





Edward G. Gerbic, of Oshkosh, 
Wis., found the May issue of partic- 
ular interest, writing: “Congratula- 
tions on a fine May issue of Tue 
Qui.” R. E. Wolseley, of Evanston, 
Ill, commenting on the June issue, 
said, in part: “I want to take this op- 
portunity to express my satisfaction 
with your editorial ‘Out With the 
Racketeers’ and Mr. Kern’s ‘Black 
Sheep and Bulls.’ I am glad to see 
you face this situation honestly. I 
am afraid some of the other organs 
of the profession are not so coura- 
geous. This is, as usual, a most read- 
able issue of THe Quit. I like the 
articles that deal with the wider im- 
plications of journalism, such as the 
excellent one by Upton Close.” 

T. R. Johnston, director of the news 
bureau at Purdue University, also 
had a kind word, writing: “I want to 
congratulate you on the job you are 
doing in handling THe Quit general- 
ly, and to let you know that I enjoy 
it every month.” 

In expressing my appreciation for 
such letters, let me say, as I have 
said before, that the commendation 
should go to the men whose articles, 
opinions and observations are making 
THE QUILL so widely read and quoted 
these days. 





Should the Weekly Take Sides? 


(Continued from page 9) 


The arguments were undoubtedly 
profitable to the publisher. 

His reply to the inquiry gave some 
substance to the theory that there 
were influences guiding the leaders 
other than a desire to improve the 
condition of the town. “I felt that the 
election was inspired almost entirely 
by city politics and very little by the 
economic angle,” the editor said, “and 
I find personal politics difficult to dis- 
cuss editorially.” 

He added that since both sides 
were using advertising space, he felt 
it would be unethical to present mat- 
ter based on opinion rather than on 
fact which might invalidate his ad- 
vertising. 

He, too, believes that in such hard- 
fought local contests an editor can not 
enter into the dispute without being 
misunderstood, when the newspaper 
readers were basing their opinions on 
prejudice. 


LL of these towns have only one 
newspaper, and the middle 
course was perhaps always the best. 
If there were two papers, the situa- 
tion might have been somewhat dif- 
ferent, since each one could have 
been the organ of a party. This has 
happened in other towns. Publishers 
must consider their existence before 
making statements which might in- 
jure their standing with a consider- 
able body of local people. They have 
other reasons, also, to support their 
position. 

I believe that the idea that newspa- 
per readers do not understand what 
they read is overrated. The necessity 
of discovering and uncovering the 
facts in the case is fundamental. But 
I feel that the expense involved 
would be prohibitive, and that it is in 
itself a good reason for eliminating 
editorial comment. 
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OING back to our ambition of 

creating types of heroes other 
than the military, I might mention 
our “Most Valuable Citizen” award 
which is made at the close of each 
year. The first year it was given to 
a man for his outstanding boys’ work; 
the second year to a church worker; 
the third year to a man who had 
given unusual service through the 
volunteer fire department; and last 
year it was awarded to the father of 
our new municipal park. On Moth- 
ers’ Day each year we honor our 
“Foremost Mother,” judging her on 
the basis of the quantity and quality 
of her children. Last year our fore- 
most mother had eight grown sons 
and daughters, all of whom are valu- 
able citizens. By encouraging this 
type of womanhood, we feel that we 
are doing a community service. 

In order to give a certain solidarity 
to the community, we are constantly 
staging community affairs. The an- 
nual business institute of the Littleton 
Independent is one of these. We give 
a banquet and have several lecturers 
present up-to-date business ideas to 
our merchants and manufacturers. 
There were one hundred men and 
women at our last business institute. 

An even bigger community event 
is Homecoming Day, which we orig- 
inated in Littleton three years ago. 
Thousands of people enjoy an entire 
day and evening of comradeship and 
games on our Main street on these 
occasions. The Independent brought 
airplanes to the affair the last two 
years. These showered varicolored 
dodgers over the crowds, ten of 
which were good for a dollar bill if 
returned to the newspaper office. We 
also made it possible for 150 of our 
readers to take their first airplane 
ride last Homecoming Day. 


N order to have the town present 

as neat an appearance as possible 
each Homecoming Day, the Inde- 
pendent gives a loving cup to the 
home that has developed the best 
yard and garden. The nice part about 
most of these community service ac- 
tivities is that they create reader in- 
terest and geod will. 

Other stunts are an annual former 
residents’ edition, a yearbook, a 
“Fun Number” which is published on 
each Friday that happens to fall on 
the 13th, an edition put out each 
spring by the Colorado University 
journalism students, a proof-reading 
contest, etc. (This last makes our 


readers more tolerant of the errors 
that naturally crop out in a news- 
paper. ) 

After President Hoover asked Will 
Rogers to appeal for jokes about 
hoarding, we tried to do our bit. We 
ran a want ad which agreed to sell a 
five-dollar gold piece for $3.98. No- 
body bought the gold piece and we 
had a lot of fun kidding our readers 
about it the next week. The people 
read the want ads as carefully as they 
do the personals, so it wasn’t because 
the ad was not seen that we failed 
to make a sale. 


ORGETTING community service 

and stunt ideas, I should like to 
explode a common notion about the 
small town. I had never lived in one 
before going to Littleton and I felt 
sure that I would know everyone in- 
timately within a month’s time. I 
don’t know a fifth of the people yet. 
Of the 5,000 persons in this trade 
area, about 800 or 1,000 leave and 
are replaced each year. That means 
three new faces a day and I should 
like to see the person that could re- 
member them all. 

In closing I should like to say this. 
I believe Sherwood Anderson has the 
correct style for country journalism. 
The formal news story of the big pa- 
pers is too cold for small-town con- 
sumption. The intimate, personal ap- 
peal that Mr. Anderson gets into his 
Virginia weeklies is the style that 
rural readers want. 

After all, we have to give the pub- 
lic what it wants in order to get it 
to read what is good for it. I wish 
trained young men would enter the 
rural field in sufficient numbers to 
assure a needed revolution in week- 
ly newspaper leadership within the 
next five years. 





A Tip For Writers 


CHAIN STORE LINKS, 151-153 Fuller 
Bldg., 10 South Eighteenth Street, Phil- 
adelphia, Pa., according to its editor, 
Robert I. Erlichman, requires material 
that will interest clerks, managers and 
subexecutives. He is interested in a 
series of articles on the history of chain 
stores, in which statistics would figure 
only mildly, and containing good eco- 
nomic reasons for chain-store develop- 
ment and growth. He also is interest- 
ed in interviews with “Big Links” in the 
chain-store field. “For articles of this 


kind by capable and fairly well known 
authors,” he writes, “we will pay from 
34 to 2 cents per word, for between 500 
and 1,000 words.” 
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More than 700 newspapermen from 
every section of the country covered the 
Republican and Democratic party con- 
ventions in Chicago in June. Among 
the “aces” who reported the two events 
were the following: WILLIAM ALLEN 
WHITE (Kansas Associate), editor, Em- 
poria (Kan.) Gazette; LOWELL THOM- 
AS (Denver '13) and FRANK E. MA- 
SON (Ohio State 15), National Broad- 
casting Company; ROY W. HOWARD 
(Marquette Associate), Scripps-Howard 
Newspapers; FRED FULLER SHEDD 
(National Honorary), editor, Philadel- 
phia Evening Bulletin, and president, 
American Society of Newspaper Editors; 
WILLIS J. ABBOT (National Honor- 
ary), executive editor, Christian Science 
Monitor; KENT COOPER (Columbia 
Associate), general manager, J. M. 
KENDRICK (Indiana Associate), news 
editor, and FRED DYE (Texas Asso- 
ciate), Dallas bureau manager, all of the 
Associated Press. 

Among United Press staff men present 
were RAYMOND CLAPPER (Kansas 
16), Washington bureau manager, who 
wrote the running story from the con- 
vention platform; LYLE C. WILSON 
(Missouri °22), Washington bureau; 
RALPH TURNER (Missouri '16), Kan- 
sas City bureau; WILLARD R. SMITH 
(Grinnell ’21), Madison bureau, and 
CHARLES B. McCABE (Ohio State As- 
sociate), Chicago bureau. 

The International News Service staff 
was under the direction of BARRY 
FARIS (Cornell Associate), general 
news manager, and among its special 
writers were EUGENE CADOU (Indiana 
17), Indianapolis bureau, and DOR- 
OTHY DUCAS of the New York bureau, 
who wrote “These Newspapermen!” 
which appeared in Tue Qui for June. 


KENNETH W. CLARK (Illinois °21) 
represented Universal Service. 
MARLEN E. PEW (Missouri Asso- 


ciate), and GEORGE BRANDENBURG 
(Northwestern °’28), editor and Chicago 
correspondent, respectively, of Editor & 
Publisher, reported activities of the huge 
press section for that weekly journal. 
CHARLES E. SNYDER (lowa State As- 
sociate), editor of the Chicago Daily 
Drovers Journal and national president 
of Sigma Delta Chi, professional jour- 
nalistic fraternity, represented the Corn 
Belt Farm Dailies. 

JAY N. DARLING (Iowa State Asso- 
ciate), cartoonist of the Des Moines 
Register, New York Herald Tribune and 
other newspapers, was a delegate from 
Iowa at the Republican convention and 
delivered the nominating speech in be- 
half of Hanford MacNider, of Iowa, for 
vice-president. JAMES O'DONNELL 
BENNETT (Michigan Associate), veter- 
an Chicago Tribune reporter, again 


represented his newspaper. 


MARK FOOTE (Michigan Associate), 


Washington correspondent for Booth 
Newspapers; FRANK THAYER (Wis- 
consin °16), publisher, Creston (Ia.) 


Advertiser; H. C. FEIGHTNER (Indiana 
Associate), Indianapolis News; HOUS- 
TON HARTE (Missouri ’15), editor, San 
Angelo (Tex.) Standard, and RICHARD 
LLOYD JONES (Wisconsin Associate), 
editor, Tulsa (Okla.) Tribune, were 
others present at one or both conven- 
tions. * * * 

GARDNER COWLES, Sr. (Grinnell 
Associate), publisher of the Des Moines 
(Ia.) Register and Tribune, recently 
was nominated by President Hoover to 
fill the vacancy on the board of directors 
of the Reconstruction Finance Corpora- 
tion caused by the resignation of Charles 
G. Dawes. The appointment was con- 
firmed by the Senate. Mr. Cowles, who 
is 71 years old, left the banking business 
in 1903 to become a publisher. At that 
time he gave up the management of 10 
country banks in northern Iowa. He 
served as a director of the Iowa-Des 
Moines National Bank and of the North- 
west Bancorporation until two years ago, 
however. His appointment to the Re- 
construction Finance Corporation Board 
is the second given him by President 
Hoover. The first was to the public 
lands commission, which made its report 
a year ago. His son, GARDNER 
COWLES, Jr. (Grinnell Associate), also 
is connected with the Des Moines Reg- 
ister and Tribune. 

* * * 

J. D. RIORDAN (Washington ’13) 
died March 12 in Vancouver, Wash., at 
the age of 44. In college, Mr. Riordan 
was manager of The Daily, class and 
student-body president, and member of 
Fir Tree and Oval Club, all-university 
activities honoraries. Soon after grad- 
uation he bought and edited for many 
years the Clark County Sun, in Wash- 
ington. Ill health caused him to abandon 
journalism for a time, but before his 
death he had returned to the active 
field as staff member of the Portland 
Spectator. a et 


MORRIS L. KAPLAN (Columbia ’31) 
recently was appointed sports editor of 
the Poughkeepsie (N. Y.) Evening News. 

. * * a 


MRS. MARGARET RING MELLETT, 
78, widow of JESSE MELLETT, former 
Elwood, Ind., newspaper publisher, and 
mother of five newspapermen, died at 
her home in Indianapolis May 15, after 
an illness of three months. Mrs. Mellett 
was the mother of DON MELLETT, (In- 
diana '14), militant editor of the Canton 
(O.) Daily News, who was assassinated 
in 1926 for his exposure of the Canton 
underworld. The other sons are JOHN 
C. MELLETT (Maine Associate), adver- 
tising and publicity manager, Midland 


United Company; LOWELL MELLETT, 
editor, Washington (D. C.) Daily News; 
HOMER MELLETT, editorial depart- 
ment, Indianapolis (Ind.) Times; LLOYD 
MELLETT, formerly of International 
News Service, and JESSE H. MELLETT, 
mayor of Anderson, Indiana. Her hus- 
band founded the Free Press, Elwood’s 
first newspaper. 
* * o* 

GORDON C. LESSELS (Columbia ’31) 
is night city editor of the Mount Vernon 
(N. Y.) Argus. 

* * * 

CASIMIR A. BRZEZICKI (Columbia 
31) has been free-lancing in Buffalo 
since the Cheektowaga Leader, of which 
he was an editor, suspended publication. 

* *” * 

WILLIAM KELLY (Columbia ’31) is 
assistant manager of the Pittsburgh 
bureau of International News Service. 

* * * 

HAROLD A. STACY (Ohio State ’28), 
has been a member of the editorial staff 
of the Columbus (O.) Dispatch for four 
years. * * « 


STUART F. LEETE (Stanford ’27) is 
now sports editor and classified adver- 
tising manager of the Lodi (Calif.) 
News, one of the few tri-weekly papers 
in Northern California. 

* * * 

HENRY W. MARSHALL, Sr. (Purdue 
Associate), editor and publisher of the 
Lafayette (Ind.) Journal-Courier, was a 
leader in the fight for a plank calling for 
outright repeal of the Eighteenth Amend- 
ment at the Republican national con- 
vention in Chicago June 14 to 16. Mr. 
Marshall headed the resolutions commit- 
tee in the Indiana state convention and 
led the successful fight for a repeal plank 
in that body’s platform. 

* + * 

ISAK LE GRANGE (Missouri ’28) 
has returned to South Africa after 
nearly a year in New York City. He is 
located at Johannesburg, where he has 
assisted in establishing the Bantu 
World, a weekly newspaper published 
for the Bantu peoples of South Africa. 
The paper is printed in six languages. 

a * * 


TED MEIER (Pittsburgh) has become 


.sports editor of the Erie (Pa.) Telegram, 


a new publication, after having been a 
financial reporter on the Buffalo (N. Y.) 
Evening News for 20 months. 

* * * 

CHARLES H. HERROLD, Jr. (Temple 
31), is editor and publisher of the new 
Millersburg (Pa.) Times, a weekly. He 
was editor-in-chief of the Temple Uni- 
versity News in his senior year. 

* * os 

PAUL E. ZECHER (Temple °30) is 
sports editor of the North Penn Report- 
er, Lansdale, Pa. 
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When the Need Is For a Man— 


with a specific type of personality 
with a definite background 

with a particular kind of training 

with a significant amount of experience 


with certain journalistic inclinations 


You can best serve yourself by putting your problem up to the 
Personnel Bureau. Only those men with the right requirements 
are put in touch with you. Action is prompt. Employers are 
served without charge. 


START WITH THE MAN WHO FITS 


Why try out a man you may have to let go? Think of the time 
and effort wasted—the unpleasantness. Get the “right man” at 
the start. Let the Personnel Bureau help you find him. Over 
600 men with Journalistic training and experience enrolled. Write 
or wire your needs to— 


PERSONNEL BUREAU 


of Sigma Delta Chi 
JOHN G. EARHART, Director 


836 Exchange Avenue Chicago, Illinois 


“Puts the Right Man in the Right Place” 












Reach Actual 
Newspaper Advertisers 








Because of the very nature of EDITOR & PUBLISHER, 
you KNOW that it is reaching those agencies and advertisers 





‘ who are closely interested in newspapers as the dominant sales 
medium. There is no waste circulation of EDITOR & PUB- 


LISHER among those who never buy or recommend news- 


paper space! 
































You do not have to sell the idea of newspaper advertising 
to our readers. The editorial pages of EDITOR & PUB- 
LISHER have done that for you. 














That part of EDITOR & PUBLISHER circulation which is 


among newspaper executives is also valuable to you. Your 





fellow publishers are often consulted as to the relative value of 
newspapers of other cities. 





When you use the well-read columns of EDITOR & PUB- 
LISHER you get an intimate interview with those advertising 
executives who control more than 93 per cent of all known 
newspaper appropriations. 





It costs less to reach all those who appropriate and invest 
money in national newspaper advertising than it would to let 
them forget about “your newspaper.” 


EDITOR & PUBLISHER 


1700 Times Building, New York City 

















